


Setters from the WMembonrs 


Miss Sullivan Dies 


From Miss Beatrice Howarth, secre- 
tary of the Greater Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Journalism Advisers, we have 
received a letter telling of the death of 
Miss Margaret M. Sullivan, on June 8, 
1939, a teacher of journalism at South 
High School, Cleveland, for nineteen 
years and occasionally on the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, during the summer sessions. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing her at Conventions on several oc- 
casions, received her valued and kindly 
advice on many troublesome problems 
and benefited by her criticisms of poli- 
cies and publications throughout the 
entire period of its history. 


To emphasize its high esteem for her 
services both to itself and to the school 
press field in general, Miss Sullivan was 
awarded a Gold Key in 1931. Her ci- 
tation read: “Margaret M. Sullivan is 
adviser to the South High School Bea- 
con, South High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, formerly president of the Cleve- 
land Association of Journalism Teach- 
ers and of the Ohio Association of 
Teachers of School Journalism. Her 
work has been recognized in her own 
city and in school publication circles 
as of high quality. Her methods have 
set the standards which have been fol- 
lowed by many other advisers and 
schools, and she has given freely of her 
time to the cause of school publica- 
tions.” She is the first person to whom 
the Gold Key has been awarded to pass 


on. 


Active in all journalistic movements, 
she was twice president of the Greater 
Cleveland Association of Journalism 
Advisers, once president of the Jour- 
nalism Association of Ohio schools, re- 
gional director of the National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Directors, chairman 
of the committee forming the course 
of study in journalism for Ohio, chair- 
man of the N.S. P. A.-N. A. J. D. con- 
vention at Cleveland in 1930, and a 
contributor to the magazines covering 
the scholastic press field. 


Mr. Brown’s Death 


Another pioneer in the field of stu- 
dent journalism to pass away during 
the summer was Donald G. Brown, ad- 


viser to the Comment of the Liberty, 
N. Y., High School. 


Mr. Brown had been a contributor 
to The School Press Review and had 
appeared on the programs of the an- 
nual Convention on more than one oc- 
casion. He and his delegates were reg- 


ular attendants at the March Conven- 
tions. 

His active interest in the school press 
field is evidenced by his pioneering 
work leading to the formation of the 
Empire State School Press Association 
of which he served as the second 
president. 


Making Michigan Survey 


The extent to which journalism is 
taught in accredited schools through- 
out the state of Michigan and the num- 
ber of school publications being issued 
by these schools is the subject of an 
investigation by Lloyd H. Geil, associ- 
ate professor of journalism of e 
Michigan State College of Agricult 
and Applied Science at East Lansing 
Advisers who wiil forward this infor 
mation to Professor 


his grateful thanks for their 


1 
Geil v receive 
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17th “Unto the Hills’? 


For the seventeenth year Byers Jun- 
ior High School of Denver, Colorado, 
has issued its annual literary volume 
under the direction of Miss S. Lillian 
Symon. The book is sponsored by the 
English department, illustrated by the 
Art department and is handset and 
printed by the boys of the printing 
classes. 

The current issue is forty-two pages 
in length and takes its name, as have 
the previous issues, from the nearby 
mountains. The preface says, “One of 
the finest experiences we have here at 
Byers is gained from looking at the 
great range of the Rockies in view from 
all our west windows. Beholding their 
noble serenity, day by day, in storm 
and in sunshine, should affect our 
thoughts and deeds. We are recording 
in this little book our groping efforts 
to think in their terms”. 


Publication Resumed 


The Northfield Star, newspaper of 
the Northfield Seminary, East North- 
held, Mass., has resumed publication 
ifter a lapse of two years, states a 
letter from the adviser, Miss Ruth C. 
Harlow. 

Publication of the Junior Hi-Life of 
the Arkansas Junior High School, 
Texarkana, Ark., has been resumed 
this year. The newspaper was discon- 
tinued in the fall of 1938 because of 
the increase in printing costs. 


Publicity Item 


CSPA Contest announcements are 
made through the national press as- 
sociations so that every community 
with a daily hears about the success of 
its student publication in the magazine 
or newspaper competitions in March or 
the Yearbook critique in October. One 
of these, called to our attention recent- 
ly, was taken up in a column and most 
favorably treated. Do advisers and 
editors make sure that the local press 
is kept acquainted with their activities? 


Honor Rolls Distributed 


Reprints of the Honor Roll of 15 
years and 10 years CSPA membership 
appearing in the May, 1939, Review, 
have been mailed to the publications 
so listed. These were reprinted on 
heavy paper so they may be placed on 
display in editorial offices. A few extra 
copies are available for others who 
may desire them. 
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Measuring Student Opinion in High School 


By NANCY MARSH 


Faculty —Adviser for Student Publications 
Parkershurg, West Virginia, High School 


VER CONFRONTING the Jour- 

nal staff in its efforts to be of 

greater service to the school, was 
the problem of knowing how the stu- 
dents felt about different academic sit- 
uations, and what they thought con- 
cerning political and economic issues 
of the day. Now and then, at infre- 
quent intervals, attempts had been 
made by questionnaire, or show-of- 
hand vote, to sound out student opin- 
ion; but the outcome could never be 
regarded as accurate or reliable, and 
too great was the time and effort in- 
volved in ascertaining these results. 


Believing that our problems are 
similar to those in most high schools, 
and that every student publication can 
add greatly to its reader interest by 
printing student opinion polls, I am 
setting forth in some detail, the method 
used in Parkersburg (W. Va.) High 
School, and the part the student pub- 
lication played in ferreting out student 


thought. 


O MEET this need for accurate 

student attitudes, the Journal, this 
year, in co-operation with a social 
studies class, set up a Bureau of Stu- 
dent Opinion, based on the principles 
of Dr. George Gallup’s American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, and pattern- 
ed after the Bureau of Student Opin- 
ion of the University of Texas, estab- 
lished at the Southern School, by Joe 
Belden. 


First, if this Bureau were to operate 
on the principles of the scientific cross- 
section, that is, sampling the opinions 
of a representative number of students 
in the different categories that make up 
the school enrollment figures, controls 
or statistical keys had tobe set up to 
establish a representative cross-section. 
This was done by taking 5 per cent of 
the enrollment by curriculum, class, 
residence, and sex, which totalled 76 
students, equivalent to the same per 
cent of the entire enrollment of the 
school—1520. 
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With the foundation laid, the prob- 
lem was, henceforward, much easier. 
Fifteen members of the social science 
class instructed not to explain any 
questions and to interrogate students 
in a matter-of-fact manner, went about 
over the building to conduct personal 
interviews with students at large, in 
classes, study halls, laboratories, and 
in the library, on two questions that 
had previously been suggested by the 
history department, and had been test- 
ed on several students to detect flaws 
in wording. 

When, approximately,.76 students 
had been interviewed, the ballots were 
separated according to the controls, 
counted, and filed. If the results by 
the law of averages showed the quota 
for the senior boys to be, say, two fewer 
than 5 per cent of the number of boys 
enrolled in the senior class, two more 
senior boys were interviewed; or if the 
quota for rural students had not been 
reached, more rural students were con- 
tacted. When the proportional num- 
ber for each category was completed, 
the ballots were tabulated, and yes, no, 
and no-opinion answers counted for 
each question. 


HILE the sampling referendum 

was under way, a vote of the en- 

tire student body, by secret ballot, was 

taken on the same questions, for the 

dual purpose of verifying the cross-sec- 

tion poll, and of winning the confidence 

of the students in the accuracy of a 

ballot taken by the “sampling” method. 

A comparison of the results of the 
two polls follows: 

1. “Are Interscholastic Athletics 
over-emphasized in relation to 
other school activities?” 

Secret 
Interview Ballot 

10.8% 11.9% 
No 81.8% 78.9% 
No opinion 740 9.2% 

Do Parkersburg High School stu- 

dents believe in athletics? Well, this 


Yes 


question was answered by the students 
themselves both by interviews and by 
secret ballot. So football, basketball, 
and all other athletic participants knew 
that if a game were won or lost, they 
had behind them the full co-operation 
of the student body. 


2. “Do you approve of the Foreign 
Policy of England and France as 
expressed by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Monsieur Deladier in regard 
to Germany’s demand against 
Czechoslovakia?” 

Secret 

Interview Ballot 

16.8% 18.4% 
No 58.3% 534.2% 
No opinion 24.9% 27.4% 

That our high school students were 
interested in international affairs, and 
that many were able to make intelligent 
suggestions as to the probable outcome, 
were facts revealed by this inquiry. 
Included in the side remarks and com- 
ments by students, were such responses 
as “Giving Hitler too much lee way,” 
“Peace won't last,” “Not fair to the 
Czechs.” 

The taking of a third poll prompted 
by a changed library situation—the li- 
brary being used for both study hall 
and library—disclosed the fact that 
not all students used the library. The 
result on the question, “Have you used 
our high school library this year?” 
showed 86.2 per cent voting “Yes,” and 
13.8 per cent “No.” 


FP tilger seat was taken in this poll 
to glean more detailed informa- 
tion about the reading habits and pref- 
erences of students in view of an at- 
tempt to change conditions more to 
their liking; therefore, under the main 
query, several related sub-questions 
were asked, and tabulation of this ques- 
tionnaire divulged some pleasant sur- 
prises. It had been thought formerly 
that the students did not enjoy good 
literature, and worthwhile contempo- 
rary authors. Their estimable choices 


Yes 


One 





changed the judgment of high school 
faculty and officers. 

To the question, “What book or 
books have you read this year that 
you would recommend to others?”, a 
popular answer was “Good Earth” by 
Pearl Buck, Nobel prize winner in lit- 
erature for 1938; another favorite was 


“The Yearling” by Rawlings. 


Responses to the question “Who are 
your favorite authors and authoress- 
es?” ran—Jack London, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Edgar Allen Poe, Edna Fer- 
ber, and Willa Cather. Miss Cather 
is one of the six outstanding writers 
in the United States. 

“We don’t have time to read, we 
always have assignments when we go to 
the library,” were some of the com- 
ments elicited in the poll of Student 
Opinion on the library. In fact, the 
amazing total of 94.44 per cent ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of a per- 
iod in the library when they could read 
whatever they pleased. 


As an experiment, the librarian set 
aside periods for one senior high class 
and three junior high classes to browse 
about among the books and magazines 
at their disposal. The consensus of 
seniors was that the period should be 
continued in spite of the fact that 
crowded conditions in the library re- 
stricted their freedom somewhat. The 
junior high groups approved the per- 
iod without a dissenting vote. 

Not only was the browsing period 
popular with the foregoing classes, but 
apparently it aroused a new interest in 
books that forced reading could never 
have brought about, and has resulted 
in many of these students checking out 


books. 
AS THE Yule-Tide season drew 


near, it was deemed appropriate 
that the poll on Student Opinion be 
taken on some phase of religion. Since 
several students had expressed them- 
selves as believing that classes in re- 
ligious education would be interesting, 
the question decided upon was: 
“Do you, as a member of the student 
body, want a course in Religion as an 
elective in the Senior High School?” 


On this the tabulations showed: 
Yes 53% 
No 47% 
The outcome of this survey was 
somewhat disappointing in that it re- 
vealed religious education as being of 
interest to only a few more than half 
the student body; but with Christmas 
only a few days off, it had been 
thought advisable to include other 
questions in the poll, such as: “Would 
you like to have ‘Chapel’ in the High 
School?” 
Although the results of the poll in- 


Two 


dicated that only 53 per cent of the 
students were interested in religious 
instruction in the curricula, 83 per cent 
believed that “Chapel” services con- 
ducted in the school would be bene- 


ficial. 


T THE opinion of the general pub- 
lic in regard to high school students 
is that they are irresponsible youths 
whose only thought is to flit from one 
pleasure to another, the findings by 
the most recent poll taken on Student 
Opinion in this school, refutes this 
idea. 

On the question, “Have you select- 
ed your future vocation?”, the result 
of the poll was: 


Those who 
vocations . 

Those who haven’t chosen 
vocations . 


have chosen 
64.1% 


35.9% 

Almost two-thirds of the students of 
the school have obviously spent much 
time in planning their vocations, and 
arranging their curricula so that they 
might take advantage of every course 
that could be of help to them. 


Not only had these students chosen 
the vocations which they hope to enter, 
but their remarks indicated that they 
have thought about other courses 
which, added to the school curricula, 
would aid in their life work. A Voca- 


tional Agriculture student who desires 
to be a farmer, thought that instead of 
the history and chemistry as included 
at present, courses in the history of 
farming and some branch of chemistry 
which would be useful to the farmers 
in the study of soil conditions, could 
be given. 

When the third of the school that 
had chosen no vocation was asked: 
“Is the school helping you to select 
your future vocation?” some of the 
answers seemed to imply that the stu- 
dents thought that the school had not 
done its part. One girl, perhaps be- 
cause of a frustrated feeling, vented 
her sarcasm upon the head of the in- 
terviewer by saying: “I haven’t seen 
them do anything yet.” 

After the data on these polls were 
assembled, the Journal staff prepared 
copy for the school paper, and the so- 
cial science class began to study the 
background, taking leads from com- 
ments, and from related questions that 
were asked in the interviews. Appar- 
ently from the outset the Journal read- 
ers have accepted the idea of accuracy 
of the cross-section and express an in- 
terest in future polls promised. Only 
five polls were taken this semester, but 
it is hoped there will be an expression 
of Student Opinion for each issue of 
the school paper in the new semester. 


Story Behind the Christmas Seal 


| aoe slang and high 
students are again reminded of 
the joint essay contest on “The Story 
Behind the Christmas Seal”, sponsored 
by the CSPA and the National Tuber- 


school 


culosis Association. Funds received 
from the sale of these Seals form the 
foundation for the whole of the or- 
ganized campaign against tuberculosis 
carried on in the United States by 
these voluntary associations. 


The idea of the Seal came from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, where a postal 
clerk, Einar Holboell by name, sug- 
gested that a Christmas stamp to sell 
for a penny be affixed to holiday mail, 
the proceeds of their sale to be used 
in caring for sick children. Jacob Riis, 
American philanthropist, was so im- 
pressed with the immediate response of 
the Danish people to the idea that he 
wrote a glowing account of it in the 
“Outlook” magazine. 


This was more than thirty years ago. 
At that time Miss Emily Bissell, a wel- 
fare worker of Wilmington, Delaware, 
was faced with the closing of a small 
outdoor hospital where several tuber- 


culosis patients were being nursed back 
to health. After reading the “Out- 
look” she persuaded several friends to 
donate sufficient money to have a small 
supply of seals printed to sell for her 
little hospital. A Philadelphia news- 
paper, The North American, hearing 
of the project, was enthusiastic about 
the plan and through its editorial page 
and its news columns heralded the idea 
as a fitting one to be applied to the 
whole tuberculosis movement in the 
United States. In this way, the Christ- 
mas Seal sale began. 


At that time, in 1907, 200 out of 
every 100,000 persons in the country 
died annually from the dread White 
Plague. Year by year, concerted action 
on the part of physicians, health work- 
ers and a cooperative public has re- 
duced that rate steadily until today tu- 
berculosis, once the leading cause of 
death, has been set back to seventh 
place. 

There are more than 1,600 tuber- 
culosis associations, local, county and 
state, scattered throughout the country. 
Your local association and your fac- 
ulty advisers will give you details of 
the contest. 
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I—Needed research com- 
piled for making lino- 
leum block prints. 


2—Drawing planned design. 


2—Tracing design onto li- 
noleum. 


4—Gluing linoleum to type 
high block. 


5—Cutting out the design in 
the linoleum. 


6—Squeezing small quantity 
of printers’ ink on glass 
plate. 


7—Inking the block. 


&—Wetting paper and re- 
moving surplus water be- 
tween towels. 


S—Mallet printing process. 
10—Pupil-made printing 
press. 
11—Commercial printing 
press process. 


12—The finished product. 


This feature is reproduced through the courtesy of Mr. Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of Education, the official 
publication of the National Education Association. 


Pedagogy thru Pictures 
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Tho Editor Writes 


THE STRAIN BEGINS TO TELL 


TUDENT publications are important parts of the extra- 
S curricular programs of the schools and are deserving of 
all the effort that can be put at their disposal. Like 
everything else, however, there is a limit beyond which it is 
unwise to go. 








There is something so compellingly attractive about work- 
ing on a school newspaper, magazine or yearbook that stu- 
dents and advisers forget the tedious labor and the hours 
that pass so rapidly, withal so pleasantly, required for their 
production. Not until nature rebels does one realize there 
are limits to human endurance. 


During the past year, in editorials and in articles, atten- 
tion has been called in this magazine to the necessity of 
gauging the publication to the time and resources of the 
school. It was pointed out that certain schools, finding the 
burden too great, had cut their issues or reduced the size 
of the paper to a measure more in accord with student and 
advisorial time. 

In this issue we read of the deaths of two of our school 
press leaders. While the causes may be more immediate, 
the constant strain of publications work, pleasant as it is, 
may have been contributory to the distressing events. 


At a press conference a few weeks ago, we met a young 
lady who wanted some advice. Her principal was delighted 
with her work but could give her neither time nor school 
funds to help. So this adviser sat up all night once a week 
and on one occasion paid a large deficit out of her own 
purse! We advised her to drop everything and to regain 
her health and strength. Two weeks later we found another 
adviser who had a nervous breakdown requiring long 


Four 


months of recuperation. 

Let’s play while it’s fun; let’s drop it like a red hot coal 
when it harms. 

Or, let us cut the publication to fit the school—and our- 
selves and staffs. 


OUR FRIEND FERDIE 


[From the editorial page of The Richman News, Julia 
Richman High School, New York City, came this amusing 
editorial and Disney cartoon.—Ed.] 


HEN one of The Richman News staff (Beverly 
Suser) wrote a fan letter, expressing the thoughts of 
eight thousand Richmanites, to Ferdinand the Bull 

(in care of Walt Disney), we hardly expected a handsome 
picture of our hero to arrive by return mail; nor did we 
dare to think that Walt Disney, himself, would autograph 
the protege’s likeness for us; but the image of Ferdinand 
was sent, and was, needless to say, greeted with much ex- 
citement. When the commotion subsided, it was decided 
that Ferdinand, with his flowers, should take his proper 
place in Publications Hall, and should become our mascot, 
and ideal. For, his smiling ways, his shy, quiet manner, 
his belief in the pleasanter things in life, and his charming 
personality have come to be the aims of The Richman News. 

Instead of flowers, we are content to “smell out” a piece 
of news; instead of sitting under cork trees, we are glad to 
be able to sit under electric light bulbs, happily occupied in 
breathing in the scent of printers’ ink. Rather than not 
fighting Toreadors, we refuse to fight news, and, like Ferdi- 
nand the Bull, we only become aroused at an indignant 
sting, which, in our case, is the sting of gossip! So, inspired 
by our mascot, the Publications Office has become a 
meadow, flooded with sunlight,—and papers, a place to be- 
come peace loving reporters, a place where we can further 
learn the ways of Ferdinand. 


Se umant News 
SWcERED NAY DANE 2 
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We Seo by the 


“High Life,” semi-monthly news- 
paper of the Greensboro, N. C., Senior 
High School, prints its platform in an 
appealing way. It goes something like 
this: 

Get and preserve the history of our 
school. 

Hold individuals 
high standards. 

Separate the worthwhile from the 
worthless and promote the highest in- 
terest of students, teachers and school. 


together under 


y y vy 
One of the features of the ‘Normal 
Leader,” State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y., is the Social Time Table 
which lists the time of all meetings, 
sports, dances, parties, etc. 


7 y 
“The first two issues free” is the way 


the “Sentinel” of Spaulding High 
School, Batre, Vt., leads off its first 
issue. The editors have instituted a 
new circulation system whereby home 
room representatives will gather sub- 
scriptions. No single copies will be 


sold. 


7 7 y 
“Marshall News,” John Marshall 
High School, Chicago, III., summarizes 
small stories in a front page column 
called “News Briefs.” 
ij y 
A woodcut diagram of school exits 
for fire drills is run by the “Spotlight”, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Junior High School. 


v 7 
In a smart feature each departmental 


editor of the “John Adams Journal,” 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was quoted giving his particular 
lamentation why he has trouble getting 
his job done. Miss Verda Evans, staff 
adviser, is quoted as saying, “I’ve a 
great staff—most of the time.” Then 
she reached for a blue pencil. 


¥ y y 
In celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, 


Ill., the “Eastern Teachers News”, 
schcol newspaper, published its Oc- 
tober 20 issue with a silver colored 
cover. 


7 Y q 
“Clinton News” of DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City, livens 
up its pages by the use of cartoon wood 
cuts and half-column cuts in its news 
stories. 


a 
To get away from the usual line, 


“Alumni Notes”, the “Mirror” of Pal- 
mer High School, Palmerton, Pa., uses 
a cut showing a diploma on which is 


marked “Our Grads”. 
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Papors .. 


In the “York High Weekly” of 
York, Pa., the staff masthead is placed 
in the bottom left hand corner on the 
editorial page to give more prominence 
to the editorials. 

. ¥ #¥ 

Editors of the “Commerce Mer- 
cury”, Commerce High School, Wor- 
cester, Mass., dug up a photograph of 
the faculty taken in 1906. “Several 
teachers well-known in Commerce” 
were in the picture. 

- ¢ #F 

The “Collegian” of Baltimore, Md., 
City College, omits all use of column 
lines and finish lines. They use light 
and bold face left bank flush headlines. 

t ¢ # 

Three of the five columns on the 
front page of the “Black and Gold” of 
Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
are under the masthead. In the other 
two columns feature stories are played 
up under double column heads. 


rT F¢ F 
A daily newspaper is published by 
the students at McKinley High School 
in Honolulu, called the “Daily Pinion.” 
It is lithographed from typewritten 
copy and contains all the features of 
other high school papers. 


' =. 

The “Reaper” of West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., features four one-column 
cuts over its front page masthead 
showing its campus “personalities at 
wotk”. It also carries a five-column 
comic strip entitled ‘Fanny the Frosh”. 


v Y v 
Small one-column borderless cuts 
break up the feature columns in the 


“Central Student” of Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich. The cuts bring 


out the idea of the copy. 


. LF 
If the students of Warren Harding 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
a favorite beauty spot in that city, they 
can write about it and have their article 
printed in a special column conducted 
by the “Harding Spectator”. 
% F F 
The “Wilson Loudspeaker”, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Long Beach, 
Calif., prints the score of its school 
song “for soph’s benefit, for others 
maybe.” 
¢ £¢ #7 
The back page of the “Cogwheel” 
of Mechanic Arts High School, St. 
Paul, Minn., is devoted to a makeshift 
tabloid presentation of campus activi- 
ties. 


Book Review 


High School Journalism by Harold 
Spears and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1939, 
464 pp. 

“High School Journalism” is a fresh 
attack on the problem of editing and 
managing a high school newspaper. It 
is a brightly illustrated book, well or- 
dered, and clearly written with a high 
reader appeal. 

Too often the job of putting out the 
school newspaper has been written up 
as a most fascinating and engaging en- 
terprise. But “High School Journal- 
ism” takes a more realistic and practi- 
cal attitude. The authors point out that 
editing and writing for a high school 
newspaper is a serious job which the 
students should not take too lightly. 
They proceed upon the thesis that the 
school newspaper is an important edu- 
cational medium for the student in 
journalism. The student editors and 
reporters should be given the widest 
latitude to do all the work they can 
and to know how to do it well. Thus, 
first they should be well trained in the 
fundamentals of journalism and, sec- 
ondly, they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to put this knowledge into prac- 
tice. 

The first part of the book contains 
much detailed information on editing, 
copy editing, proofreading and all the 
mechanics of newspaper editing. The 
latter half concerns itself with the va- 
rious problems of publishing the high 
school paper. There are numerous re- 
prints of stories from school papers at 
the end of each chapter accompanied 
by a work sheet. 

The authors do not advocate strictly 
that high school staffs be organized 
like a daily newspaper. On the other 
hand they are familiar with the prob- 
lem vexatious to faculty advisers of 
selecting a staff from obvious misfits. 
In this particular chapter the authors 
reveal a striking familiarity and a deep 
insight on how school papers are really 
run. They suggest a practical staff plan 
which can be used as a basis for organi- 
zation and can be altered to fit the spe- 
cial abilities of the students. 


Faculty advisers and high school 
journalism students will find this book 
2 thorough, practical book on their 
problems. It is written understandingly 
for high school students. The material 
is presented in such a way that the stu- 
dent will always be interested even 
though the subject is complicated and 
detailed.—N. C. . 


Five 








HOOSING outstanding poetry 
from various school publications, 
staff members of The Southerner, 

South High School, Minneapolis, pre- 
sent their selections with comments on 
each one. In compiling this page, they 
found a wide field to choose from—a 
field which ranged from the more 
serious to very light verse. Comments 
were written by Robert Witte, manag- 
ing editor of The Southerner; Elaine 
Bravis, associate editor; Dorothy Sath- 
er, departments editor, and Kenneth 
White, departments assistant. Miss 
Helen E. Blaisdell is the faculty ad- 
viser to The Southerner. 


“Wind” 


When the wind goes howling round 
And whistles in the night 
I’m always glad to be inside 
Where it’s warm and bright. 
I'd hate to be out in that wind 
It chills you to the bones 
It whistles up your coat-sleeves 
And round the houses moans. 
The stinging snow feels like glass 
As it strikes you in the face, 
I’m always glad on windy nights 
To read before our fire-place. 

Norma Battey, 


The Central High Record, Central 
High School, Sioux City, Iowa 


Simplicity of thought, love for the 
home, and appreciation for reading— 
all these combined, help to make this 
poem a brilliant selection. While an 
occasional line might be improved in 
rhythm, the rhyme is quite successful- 
ly carried out. On the whole thing 
this poem, Wind, deserves recognition 
because of its emotional quality. 





*H enry” 


Sh! Henry, be quiet; 
Don’t make so much noise. 
Oh! Henry, be careful; 
Don’t drop any toys. 


Henry, how dare you, 
Slam that big door? 
There go the flowers, 
All over the floor! 


Please, Henry, get up 
On that ladder and see 
If you can fix the big star, 
At the top of the tree. 


Oh, Henry, as soon 

As you’ve finished with that, 
Go down in the cellar 

And put out the cat. 





A Page of Poetry , . 





Henry, come here and 
Untangle this string. 
No, Henry, we haven’t 
Wrapped up everything. 


Henry, go look for 

The scissors and thread; 

I think they’re with the bundles, 
Under the bed. 


Henry, where are you? 

I want you to—ouch! 

Henry, I’ve hit—why— 

He’s asleep on the couch. 
Doris Todd, 

The Southerner, South High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Possessing an unusual spark of orig- 
inality, this poignant study of boyhood 
in rhyme is indeed a witty relief from 
the more serious vein of poetry. Writ- 
ten by a freshman student, it reveals a 
definite general interest, appealing to 
the casual reader as well as the sincere 
poet. Commanding a_ refreshing 
chuckle, Miss Todd deserves credit for 


her pleasing work. 





“Lone Wolf” 


He hunts alone—he needs no fawning 
pack 

To share his den or bring his prey to 
earth 

He has no meek contingent at his back, 

To eat his spoils or undermine his 
worth; 

And, living thus, he arouses the disdain 

Of weaker foe who tremble in the 
night. 

They envy him—the glory of his reign; 

They wonder at his courage in the 
fight. 

But let him falter once—the pack 
creeps in, 

Intent to gain the substance of his loot; 

Let him but rise—the pack begins to 
thin 

As they return to more secure pursuit. 

Ah, little wolves, stay in your little 
class— 

Pause for a while—and let a lone wolf 
pass! 

Frank Cooley, 
West High Times, West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The stirring description in the poem 

entitled, “Lone Wolf,” suggests person- 

ality in animals. The envied reign of 

the wolf is at stake at all times, for the 

pack is ready to hem him in, if he hesi- 

tates or makes one false move. The 

rhyme is very good and the theme 

shows careful selection. As a whole, 

this student written poem most likely 






represents a good thinker and an ani- 
mal lover. 


Will There Be Another War? 


“Will there be another war?” 
Ask the people everywhere. 
Shall we do what we did before, 


Now there’s trouble in the air? 


Shall we sacrifice the lives 

Of those whom we adore? 

Shall we fight when the time arrives; 
Then ask what we’re fighting for? 


Shall we wreck the precious things 
We’ve worked so hard to gain? 
Shall we re-live the terror war brings, 
The suffering and the pain? 


Or shall we stop, think, and be wise, 
And save the world we’re in? 
Shall we, this time, realize 
Peace is the way to win? 
Petra Cooper, 
Sequoia Times, 
Redwood City, California 

Although the above poem was writ- 
ten by a sophomore for the Sequoia 
Times and published last year, it was 
republished this fall because of its 
timeliness. 

While the meter of this poem may 
be somewhat irregular, it shows deep 
thought and consideration of a current 
topic. It explains the chaos of the peo- 
ple’s minds because of the present sit- 
uation across the sea. A good choice 
of words is evident—plain, simple, and 
effective. The poem ends leaving a 
serious question in the thoughts of the 
reader. 





“From A Hilltop” 
If I should die, would you then know 
That I had loved you even though 
My lips were closed? The love I feel, 
Though silent, is quite as real 
As love would be, were I to show. 
And would the summer breezes blow 
As lightly through the fields below— 
And would the bells as gayly peal, 
If I should die? 
And would the brooklet onward flow 
And gurgle thus, though it might know 
That I am gone? That wreaths conceal 
My face with blossoms far more real 
Than I am now? Is all this so— 
If I should die? 
Robert Jamme, 
West High Times, West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“From A Hilltop” was chosen be- 
cause of its sincerity of feeling. The 
poem seems to be the outpouring of 
a boyish soul. It reflects the high ideal- 
ism of a person that regards his true 
self as much better than his apparent 
self. Realizing this truth, he asks him- 
self whether death will reveal his real 
self to his loved one. 
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The Possibilities of the School 


Interview 


By CYNTHIA JACOBSEN 


Associate Editor, The Triangle 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


INCE AT Emma Willard School 
S we have no newspaper, everything 
to reach the students must be concen- 
trated in the magazine which comes 
out three times a year. Because we 
are a boarding school and are kept 
close to the campus by regulations and 
full schedules, we are glad to find ma- 
terial available on the campus itself. 
One of the best sources of this ma- 
terial is the school interview which 
gives variety to a literary magazine 
and stimulates the interest of the stu- 
dents in their own institution. Schools 
which have long had the policy in inter- 
viewing celebrities may have overlook- 
ed equally promising possibilities at 
home. 


The interviews we have obtained so 
far have been of three types. The first 
is that which helps give the student an 
idea of how the school works in such 
places as kitchen, dormitory and power 
house. The second type is that with 
historical interest which has brought 
out some of the changes and develop- 
ments in our school life. This type is 
especially fruitful in our school which 
has undergone many changes in the 
125 years since Madame Emma Wil- 
lard founded it. The third type with 
members of the faculty yields many un- 
usual experiences both here and 


abroad. 
UR INITIAL attempt of the first 


type was an interview with the 
school baker. Everyone was interested 
in the fact that, before coming to 
Emma Willard, he had been at M.I.T., 
Berkshire, and Penn State. People 
were even more interested to learn that 
an ordinary breakfast requires thirty- 
six dozen rolls which he must get up 
at 4 o’clock to bake, but on days 
when sticky rolls, a particular favorite, 
are served, he must make thirty-eight 
dozen. 

An interview with the hall-maid 
brought out among other things the 
ingenuity of our callers. One young 
man, indignant because he was not al- 
lowed to talk to a girl during school 
hours, insisted on speaking to someone 
in authority. When asked whom he 
wanted to speak to, he replied, “Miss 


Emma Willard will do.” 


December, 1939 


For our next issue we are looking 
forward to discussing with our chief 
engineer the reason the lights some- 
times blink; how much coal it takes 
to keep us warm, and how he happened 
to stay with us for thirty years. Rumor 
has it that he was once lured to Kan- 
sas City by a higher salary, but after 
two weeks, our principal received a post 
card from him saying, “All that glit- 
ters is not gold.” Two weeks later he 
returned and there he is still. 


In trying the historical type of in- 
terview, we uncovered many hitherto 
unknown facts about the school Christ- 
mas festival, Revels, from a teacher 
who has been at the school more than 
twenty-five years. We found out that 
much of the scenery and music was 
created in the school and that the 
ceremonies are based on old English 
customs. We also discovered why the 
first performance had to be postponed. 
With everything else in readiness, the 
costumes, which were coming from 
New York, did not arrive because of a 
blizzard. The principal and teacher in 
charge journeyed eight miles through 
the storm to locate the trunks, but in 
vain. 


GeenAn possibilities in this field 
which we hope to explore include 
the contents of our cornerstone and 
the reason for the gargoyles of Teddy 
Roosevelt and Taft on the back of the 
gym, while all the others are respect- 
able medieval caricatures. The rumor 
is that they were the result of the sense 
of humor of one of the workmen when 
the building was finished in 1910. 

In our first interviews with members 
of the faculty we stumbled upon some 
entertaining travel experiences. One 
told of an adventure dining in state 
with a Moroccan nobleman. Among 
other odd customs the guests were 
served according to age, the women 
last. Two other teachers, bicycling 
around the Gaspe, were marooned dur- 
ing a storm by a flat tire. 

They accepted a ride on a freight 
boat, only to find out afterwards that 
they had been tossing about for two 
hours on a cargo of dynamite. 

One of the most important factors 
in this type of interviewing is a re- 
porter with initiative who can search 
out appealing details. A catchy title 
and introduction are desirable; for the 
interview with the baker we used sim- 
ply the question, “Who Is Adam Dun- 
nett?” The reporter must also be able 
to write his material in an easy, infor- 
mal style that does not smack of the 
routine English assignment. 

The result for us has been a fea- 
ture that our reporters enjoy writing 
and our readers look forward to read- 
ing. 

[Another 1939 Convention sectional 
meeting address illustrates the type of 
presentation which has become popu- 


lar with the student delegates.—Edi- 
tor’s Note.] 


Keeping Students Interested in a 
Mimeographed Paper 


By DOROTHY T. HURLBUT 


Adviser, The Quill 
Ellenville, N. Y., High School 


eee in a school paper be- 
gins at home when a wide-awake 
staff realizes what appeals to its public, 
and readers’ likes can be determined 
by a questionnaire including such 
queries as: What part of the paper do 
you read first? Rarely? What is your 
favorite column? What columns do 
you suggest having the paper adopt? 

Seeing his name in print is another 
way of keeping Johnny Average-Stu- 
dent interested. Alert newspaper staffs 
attempt to include the name of every 


student at least once a year. Johnny 
enjoys expressing his opinion and see- 
ing it printed. Consequently many 
schools include a Some Students Think 
Column or Letters to the Editor be- 
sides their Inquiring Reporter inter- 
views. A Fashion Column commenting 
on attractive clothing seen in the cor- 
ridors again arouses a feeling of pride 
and does much to help Johnny and 
Mary present attractive appearances. 
Odd Facts dealing with students and 


(Continued on Page 9) 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


ARTHA MORRIS and Robert 
Unangst, members of the staff 
of The News Reel, Nockamixon 

High School, Revere, Pa., assisted by 
Miss Martha D. Diehl, faculty adviser, 
selected these editorials because they 
are well written and timely and ex- 
press clearly the students’ opinion of 
facts and their interpretation. 
Armistice Day 

On November 11, the United States 
will celebrate the 21st anniversary of 
the Armistice which ended the great 
World War, which maimed or killed 
millions of able-bodied young men who 
could have gone on working as an as- 
set to their nation. As the country ap- 
proaches this national memorial it is 
faced with the serious problem of an- 
other war, already raging across the 
sea. It is the hope and prayer of peo- 
ple everywhere, men, women and chil- 
dren, that their government will keep 
them out of war. As the holiday ap- 
proaches they will be reminded by 
mothers, wives and sweethearts of 


World War heroes’ of the tragedies, 
heartaches, and uselessness of war. 
Students should remember that they 
are the generation which will be af- 
fected by this war and exert all their 
influence to keep us at home by disre- 
garding propaganda by remembering 


that the last war was fought to end all 
wars and to save the world for democ- 
racy. 

Muhlenberg Observer, 

Muhlenberg Township High School, 

Laureldale, Pa. 
Hypothesis 

Let us look at a few existing facts 
in our present school system and see 
what conclusions we can draw from 
them. Probably one that should be 
known by the students of this school 
and one that is realized by few, is that 
a large percentage of the funds for the 
library books, special assembly pro- 
grams, and other benefits in which the 
students share is obtained through the 
high school play and operetta. 

Next, the people in these activities 
must cram the rehearsals into any 
space not used for sports events or 
practices—activities which yield us no 
tangible gain, but do build up bodies 
and train our students to be better 
sports. 

Thirdly, pupils adopt the idea of 
hero worshipping sports participants 
and sort of pooh-poohing honor stu- 
dents and those who participate in the 
plays or operettas. True, there is an 
honor roll published each six weeks 
period, but have you ever heard of a 
student receiving a “letter” or other 


Eighe 


award for being a good scholar or 
heard any person whisper in admiration 
as some intelligent person passes, “Boy, 
look at him! He was on the honor roll 
this six weeks”? Perhaps you have, but 
more often you hear something like 
this—“Did you hear about so and so 
starring in the game last night? Isn’t 
he wonderful!” 

You may think that these state- 
ments lead us exactly no where. You 
also think and say, “The person who 
wrote this is a sissy. He doesn’t have 
any school spirit. He’s a bookworm.” 
On the contrary sports definitely have 
a place in our program at school, but 
it would be a better idea if we would 
assure ourselves of having funds to 
carry on the various programs, by giv- 
ing first choice to the rehearsals of 
groups such as plays and operettas and 
letting the sports practices and games 
fit into the schedule after ample time 
has been provided to present worthy 
performances. 

Less emphasis should not be placed 
on sports activities, but more emphasis 
should be laid on scholastic ability. 
Like the case of whether first place 
should be given to earning money or 
devoting time to practicing and play- 
ing games, this involves the principle 
of “work before play.” It would be a 
very good idea to first encourage the 
student to higher levels in school and 
then, after he has received some en- 
couragement in the form of a certifi- 
cate of achievement, allow him to pro- 
gress in the field of sports. By doing 
this we would be killing two birds with 
one stone—improving teams of our 
school and at the same time the schol- 
astic records of the pupils. 

The Flash, 
East Hempfield Township High School, 
Landisville, Pa. 

The following are from The News 

Reel, Nockamixon High School, Re- 


vere, Pa. 
Americanism In Our Schools 


America has no need of Nazism or 
Communism and the principles for 
which they stand. We, as American 
youth, do not believe that their ideals 
are an aid to the democratic spirit of 
this country. Our plan, in regard to 
the situation in Europe, is to remain 
neutral in thought, as well as in act. 

The burning torch of liberty and 
freedom that we uphold, must be our 
conscience in political affairs. Despite 
the numerous pleas for peace, given by 
the heads of democratic and liberty- 
loving people, there are men in other 
countries who still insist that war is the 
inevitable solution to their specific 


problems. Their greedy desires and 
selfish ambitions have led them to think 
of only their own rights, and that to 
secure them they must use brute force 
and might. 

Our president realizes the serious 
position that this country will be in, if 
the war spirit becomes more intense 
and magnified as time goes on. Deadly 
propaganda, spread into the minds of 
the American people, may blind them 
to the realization of what war with an- 
other country might mean to this na- 
tion. 

Walt Whitman, the American poet 
of democracy, prophecied in his writ- 
ings of a change in government, not 
only in form but in ideal, during the 
first half of the twentieth century. As 
students in school, we have many op- 
portunities to note this change, espe- 
cially in our social studies, the inter- 
preting of cartoons, and through the 
various magazines and pamphlets plac- 
ed in the bookrack. 

The school’s rightful purpose is to 
help us to form good, healthy attitudes 
toward the problems that confront us 
daily. Probably this can best be done 
through the discussion in the class- 
rooms and the exchange of opinions 
concerning current events in connection 
with the past history of the nations. 
Let us not fail to do our share in this 
respect, in co-operation with other 
character-forming agencies such as the 
church and home. 

Nature’s Mysteries 
Why is the daffodil yellow? 
Why is the violet blue? 
Why do ugly moths change 
To bufferflies of golden hue? 

The brilliant minds of the scientists 
for generations have sought to explain 
these mysteries, but here science has 
failed. There is but one explanation. 
As we view the wonders of the new 
birth of spring, how can we doubt that 
there’s a God in the heavens? So may 
we say with the deepest apologies to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 

The world is so full of wonders of 
spring, 
I’m sure we should all be aware of 
the King! 
Peace 

“Peace on earth, good will tc men” 
was the song of the angels when our 
Jesus Christ was born. This means 
love to all men, to all creeds, to all 
levels of intelligence, to all nationali- 
ties, to all classes in the world. 

If we could hear these words of the 
angels and understand them, would 
there be as much strife, hatred, and 
jealousy in the world today? 

We are glad to welcome peace this 
Christmas season, and will pray that 
love will prevail throughout the world. 
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Problems Involved in 
Publishing Special Issues 


By SPENCER S. FISHBAINE 


Adviser, Central Student 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


| A brief digest of Mr. Fishbaine’s 
Convention talk. ] 
i hier school paper, in accordance 
with the finest traditions of Ameri- 
can journalism, is a bearer of the news, 
a source of inspiration, and an encour- 
aging factor in intelligent and unified 
action. 

To function in a modern age, the 
school paper must serve the pupils, 
the faculty, and the community and 
be a potent factor in the program of 
public relations. It then performs a 
service greater than that of a clearing 
house for news and literary efforts. 


The school paper discovers vital in- 
ter-relationships among the several de- 
partments of the school, between the 
school and life, and between the course 
of study and the pupil as a human 
being. 

The educational objectives of a 
school paper should include the fol- 
lowing: 

Putting reality into social studies. 
Thinking clearly and critically. 
Developing love for truth. 
Mastering use of concise and ac- 
curate English. 

5. Handling controversial 

with grace and tact. 

6. Developing a neighborly feeling 


free from racial or religious bias. 


American Youth must meet the 
problems of working for peace in a 
world in which war threatens. In try- 
ing to solve these problems American 
youth now has the assistance of many 
youth service organizations and of 
local, state, and federal governments. 
As they work toward a solution, they 
are helping to bring about better con- 
ditions for themselves as well as for 
all the American people. 


issues 


To obtain these objectives an Armis- 
tice Day issue can be combined with 
American Educational Week and Book 
Week. 


For information one may write to 
the following organizations: 

The National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, “War and Peace”, 
(Anthology), Chicago, Illinois. 
The National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
World Federation of Education 
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Associations, Washington, D. C. 
4. Local and State Educational 
Agencies. 
A World Goodwill Issue should be 
published on or before May 18, com- 
memorating World Goodwill. 


By publishing a Goodwill Issue the 
school paper can interpret to the com- 
munity that the school does emphasize 
peace, goodwill, tolerance, world un- 
derstanding, and world citizenship. 

Its general purpose should be to re- 
move such obstacles in the path of 
friendship among nations as the pres- 
ent situation of mistrust, apprehension, 
and fear. World-wide peace can come 
only by enlightening the public as to 
how costly, both in men and money, 
war really is. 


The World War threw the whole 
world into confusion, and everyone 
wants to avoid another such disaster. 


World Goodwill Day aims to break 
down prejudices existing between po- 
litical and religious groups. The old 
national hatreds must be eliminated. 
This does not mean that children can- 
not be taught patriotism. On the con- 
trary, rising generations can be taught 
patriotism and love of their country 
and its institutions. 

An educational program is needed 
to develop the spirit of World Peace. 
World citizenship and love of human- 
ity must be stressed. 

The school paper, as an important 
factor in promoting World Peace, can 
be really employed for this laudable 
objective. 

Let us follow the grand ideals of 
Horace Mann who urged his followers 
“to be ashamed to die unless they had 
done something for humanity.” 


Keeping Students 
Interested in Mimeograph 
(Continued from Page 7) 


their school are worthwhile for a Do 
You Know Column. Who is the young- 
est student? Shortest? Tallest? How 
many red-heads? What student has 
the longest name? The shortest? How 
many steps are there from the school 


entrance to the top floor? 


Rarely does any staff make enough 
use of the humorous feature-story 
events occurring daily. Is room 13 
lucky or unlucky? Whose pets visit 
school? What made the class laugh? 
Who are habitual study-hall snoozers? 
What students have initials spelling 
some word or familiar abbreviation? 
How have students received their nick- 
names? 


News from others and the past also 
proves interesting whether it be inter- 
views of graduates, townspeople or out- 
standing stage and screen personalities, 
what happened two or three years ago, 
or what other schools are doing. 


Alert art editors take pride in vary- 
ing headings of columns appearing 
each time. Photographs inexpensively 
printed by the staff increases sales 
(especially when groups are included) 
and enliven news accounts of future 
events—something most school news- 
papers should attempt to present more, 
for if staff reporters are wide-awake, 
they will stress coming events rather 
than waiting until the events have oc- 
curred. 


Competition in news writing with 
the printed article the reward keeps 
pupils alert. Again publication of the 
number of inches staff writers have had 
printed keeps members on their toes. 
Enthusiasm is often gained through 
sectional press groups besides national 
and honorary journalism organizations 
that sponsor contests themselves. And 
finally, giving staff members some ma- 
terial reward such as a school letter or 
pin creates greater interest, for, after 
all, students doing outstanding work 
in journalism throughout the year, 
surely deserve as much credit as those 
who engage in athletic competition. 

The key to interest? 

I nterviews with students and celebri- 
ties 

N ews that is vital and concisely ex- 
pressed 

T ypography that is varied and well 
planned 

E ditorials that are timely and not 
preaching 

R eporters that are alert and know 
their job 

E vents that are up-to-date and of the 
future 

S taff members that co-operate and do 
their best 

T hings like these cannot help but re- 
sult in greater interest to the staff 
and newspaper subscribers. 


[This is a digest of Miss Hurlbut’s 
sectional meeting address at the 1939 
CSPA Convention.—Editor’s Note. ] 
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Featurs of the 


EMBERS of the staff of The 

Nor’wester of Northwest Junior 

High, Kansas City, Kansas, sel- 
ected these features under the direc- 
tion of Miss Irene M. Newton, the fac- 
ulty adviser. Although many of the 
group, all ninth graders, were “ex- 
posed” to journalism for the first time 
this school year, states Miss Newton, 
they made a study of features in their 
textbooks, checked it against the daily 
papers and then proceeded to make 
these selections. ; 


LITTLE JACK HORNER 
HAD NOTHING ON HIM 


It was a case of sticking his finger 
instead of his foot in it. 

The finger was one belonging to 
Robert Chandler, freshman. The hole 
was in one of the desks in Mr. Ray- 
mond Lees’ civics class. The time was 
first hour, Wednesday last. And the 
story goes something like this— 

It was just another day in Mr. Lees’ 
civics class and discussions were go- 
ing on as usual when Master Chandler 
broke the peaceful calm of the mo- 
ment by frantically waving his hand in 
the air. When asked what it was that 
he wanted, he wailed in a miserable 
voice, “I’m stuck!” 

Investigation revealed that Bob had 
pushed his middle finger into one of 
the holes that may be found in the 
bottoms of the desks and was unable 
to get it out. A crowd of spectators 
gathered and the pain of embarrass- 
ment was added to Bob’s other injuries. 


After much pulling and tugging but 
to no avail, the aid of three custodians 
—Mr. Kearney, “Pop” Hammond, and 
Bergey—was enlisted. These three gen- 
tlemen applied oil and soap to the im- 
prisoned finger in an effort to slide it 
out; but alas and alack, Bob was really 
stuck and it was going to take more 
than oil and soap to get him loose. 

But those three ingenious custodians 
were undaunted. Putting their heads 
together they devised a plan. They got 
their little drill and bored three holes 
around his finger, so lifting it out and 
making Bob a free man once more. 

Call it irony or what you will—the 
lesson for that day was “Caught fing- 
ers and burned hands through care- 
lessness.” 


The Pantograph, 
Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


A FOOTBALL GAME 


I may be wrong but here’s the way 
football looks to me. The two sides 
line up and one fellow holds the ball 


while another one kicks it out of his 
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hand. A man at the other end of the 
field gets it and they all run toward 
two posts stuck in the ground. The 
one that gets there first wins. The one 
with the ball is buried under a seeth- 
ing mass of humanity and a man with 
golf pants and a policeman’s whistle 
comes up and starts unpiling them to 
see what belongs to whom and also to 
scrape the runner up off the ground. 
The runner stands dizzily on his feet. 
He’s down! He’s up! He’s down! 
He’s up to stay. The teams all lie 
down on the ground for rest period 
while a poor little boy who must be 
the milkman’s assistant runs up with 
milk bottles empty of milk and full of 
water. Then it starts all over again. 
Everyone yells and then the crowd 
starts to leave. “Wasn’t the game mar- 
velous?” “Best one yet.” “Swell game, 
don’t you think?” “Say, by the way, 
who won?” 
The Echo, 
Junior High School, 
Independence, Mo. 

DIRECT DESCENDANT OF 

MILES STANDISH IS A 

RESIDENT OF KANSAS CITY 


The Mayflower, the Pilgrims, Plym- 
outh Colony, and such outstanding 
characters as John Alden, Captain 
Miles Standish, and Priscilla are always 
associated in our minds with Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Since December 21, 1620, there has 
been nine generations of direct descen- 
dants of Captain Miles Standish, prob- 
ably the most remembered of all the 
Pilgrims. 

Here in Kansas City we have a Miles 
W. Standish, who is of this ninth gen- 
eration of this historical family. Like 
his fore-fathers he is a lover of hunt- 
ing and outdoor life. He is also very 
much interested in speed photography 
and has a most interesting metal shop 
in the basement of his home. 


Means “Standing Dish” 


A coat-of-arms dating back to 1221 
hangs on the wall of his home. The 
name Standish means “Standing Dish” 
which accounts for three standing 
dishes or dishes with legs, a large one 
and two smaller ones being on the 
shield of the coat-of-arms. These rep- 
resented the father and two sons. Each 
son added to the shield something to 
represent his side of the family. The 
present Miles Standish came from the 
line which added to the crest the owl 
with a rat in its talons. 

Since the day of Miles Standish, 
the Pilgrim, every war that America 
has engaged in has had a representa- 


tive of the Standish family enlisted in 
its army. The present Mr. Standish 
served with the Second and Twelfth 
Engineers in the World War. 

His immediate family came to Kan- 
sas City in 1871, and he states his fam- 
ily has always been pioneers. 

The Searchlight, 
Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 
LONE RANGER, GANG 
BUSTERS, CAUSE OF RIOT 


“Hi-yo Silver’—-Germans pushed 
deeper into—Polk Gulch—etc., and 
blah, blah. This is just a sample of 
some of the things I have to put up 
with when I try to do home-work at 
home. 

Little brother has my radio in the 
bedroom going full blast with the Lone 
Ranger or Gang Busters while the big 
set in the front room is blaring out 
with the latest news flashes from Ger- 
many or something. 

In the middle of all this chaos, seat- 
ed quietly at a table, is a calm figure 
(me), quietly chewing its fingernails 
and tearing out its hair. The Lone 
Ranger is too exciting for the poor 
soul’s very thin blood. The news is 
too important to interrupt it with stuff 
like homework. But suddenly the fig- 
ure is galvanized into action. What is 
more important than homework? 
Homework must be done, so muttering 
a few choice words, I slam the doors 
shut and again sit down to the sub- 
ject—A theme that I started six hours 
ago. 

Just as my—quote—brain—unquote 
starts to function, the door bangs open 
and in bobs my little brother full of 
questions and Gang Busters, to bother 
me. Life is really unbearable, home- 
work to do, small brothers to prevent 
it, questions to bother me and two ra- 
dios going full blast. 

Suddenly I remember that my favo- 
rite orchestra is on the air in two min- 
utes and all homework is forgotten 
while I scramble madly to one of the 
radios and fiddle with the dials until 
the theme song comes sweetly over the 
ether waves to sooth my fevered brow. 

“Homework? Oh-er that can wait 
until tomorrow.” 

The Weekly Scribe, 
Technical High School, 
Oakland, California 


25th Anniversary 


The “White and Gold,” Woodbury, 
N.J., High School newspaper, observed 
its silver jubilee in a special assembly 
on October 6. For a number of years 
this publication has been under the 
supervision of Miss Florence B. Bar- 
ber, who has served in many official 


capacities with the C.S.P.A. 
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Poetry in Elementary School Publication 


This talk was given before a group of student editors at the CSPA Convention by &va Shipman, 
a member of the staff of Myers News, “Benjamin R. Myers School, Elkins Park, ‘Pa., of which 
Miss Eleanor M. Anglin is the adviser. 


OETRY is of definite value to 
both the reader and writer. It 
is read for enjoyment, first of all, 

and very often reading one poem that 
is appealing makes a person read more 
poetry. As to the writer, creating his 
own poetry brings him to appreciate 
the power of words and the poetry of 
other people. He develops skill in ob- 
servation and by writing poetry de- 
velops his imagination. These are some 
of the values of poetry. 


Now what can the school do to de- 
velop in pupils a good taste for poetry? 
The children might bring to class some 
of their favorite poems and read them 
aloud to their classmates. A good dis- 
cussion about the things they liked and 
disliked in the poems will help to estab- 
lish standards they want to set. Have 
many, many poetry books around so 
that in their spare time the children 
may have a chance to read them. 


It is important that the pupils should 
decide what they think makes good 
poetry. Here are some conclusions my 
classmates and I have made. A poem 
should be honest and sincere; the things 
in it should be true and it should have 
thought behind it. The form a poem 
has is not important but the thought 
is. Most often a poem should con- 
tain a picture which appeals to the 
imagination of the person who reads 
it. A poem, too, should be pleasing 
when read aloud. 


_—, the class has developed a 
good taste in poetry, preparation 
should be made for writing poetry. 
Some things the children might do are: 
(1) pick out vivid parts from poems 
they know and talk about the way the 
words are used, (2) tap out different 
rhythm patterns as the poems are read 
aloud, (3) try writing down ideas as 
they come to make a class poem to- 
gether. 


Here are a few “tips” on the actual 
writing of poems. First, try to get in 
the mood for writing poetry. To do 
this you might read poems or look 
closely and notice things close around 
you. Sometimes recalling an experi- 
ence helps. Have a definite place to 
work and put down your ideas as soon 
as they come. A good rule to remem- 
ber is: Don’t throw a scrap of your 
writing away no matter how small it 
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may seem to be. Avoid using poetic 
phrases which have been worn out by 
other poets. 

I am going to read you two poems 
written by a child in the Lincoln School 
on the same subject—“Evening.” The 
first poem was written with poetic 
phrases. 

“I felt my fettered soul uplift 
Before the rosy sunset drift 
And in the hazy blue afar 

I saw the gleaming evening star.” 

The second time she wrote the same 
idea in every day English. 

“The sleepy sun in flannels red 
Went yawning to its western bed. 
I saw one shivering, small star 
No brighter than our dishpans 
are. 
Can you see how much more original 
and enjoyable the second one is than 
the first! 

Another help in creating vivid, orig- 
inal poetry is to make up pictures of 
comparison for your ideas. Here are 
some samples made up by sixth year 
children: 

“Memories crowd as thick as swal- 
lows on a barn roof.” 
“The northern lights are 

bombs bursting in the air.” 
Finally, polish up your poem and make 
a good copy. After this step the writer 
usually wants to share the poem with 
his classmates. 
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Coming Events... 
Saturday, December 9—First student 


publications conference to be held at 
the University of Delaware at New- 
ark. Dr. Cyrus L. Day, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, is in charge, assisted 
by Miss Ethel V. Ward, adviser to 
the Wilmington, Del., High School 
News and State Chairman for Dela- 
ware for the CSPA. 

Saturday, December 9—Twelfth An- 
nual Conference of the North Jersey 
Scholastic Press Association at Mont- 
clair State Teachers College. Miss 
Helen A. Bickel, General Secretary, ad- 
viser of the Junior Citizen, Grover 
Cleveland Junior High, Elizabeth, N. 
J., in charge. 

Saturday, December 16—Meeting of 
the CSPA Advisory Board at Columbia 


University at 10 a. m. 


Now this is where the newspaper 
comes in. The editor has an impor- 
tant part. First, he has to collect the 
poems. One school I know of has 
found these ideas helpful: Have a 
large manila envelope in each room 
and as soon as a child writes a poem 
let him slip it in the envelope. The 
teacher might have a special drawer 
in her desk known as “the poetry 
drawer.” This has proven very help- 
ful in the case of the shy child. Have 
a prowling editor to go among the 
children to unearth or discover any 
hidden talent. 


FTER the editor has a collection 

of poems written by children 
there comes the problem of choosing 
the best poems. He should treat each 
poem with respect and appreciate the 
child’s self-expression. In offering 
criticism only the best efforts of a child 
should be praised and the criticism 
should be absolutely honest. Encour- 
age those children who need encour- 
agement. An editor would do well to 
tell his poet whose poem is rejected 
that the best thoughts don’t come at 
once and then offer any helpful ad- 
vice he can give. If the editor tries 
to maintain a high standard it will be 
reflected in his department. 

In closing I’d like to leave with you 

these main ideas: 

1. Both reader and writer benefit 
from poetry in the school news- 
paper; 

The quality of the poetry de- 
pends on what the school has done 
to develop the right taste in chil- 
dren; 

Poetry should tell about real ex- 
periences; 

. Watch for the thought in back of 
a poem, and don’t be misled by a 
rime or jingle; 

. The editor or teacher should treat 
every sort of self-expression with 
respect; 

Praise should be valued and saved 
for only the best efforts of a 
writer; 

Finally, remember that the school 
newspaper has a real value in edu- 
cation; that it demands only the 
best efforts of a child and is the 
most grown up way of using this 
material. 
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News 


Empire State Gathers 
At Syracuse 


Approximately 1300 young editors 
and their advisers representing 173 
schools gathered at Syracuse, New 
York, Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 3 and 4, to attend the Second An- 
nual Empire State School Press As- 
sociation convention with headquarters 
at the Onondaga Hotel. 

Eight short courses of four lessons 
each were offered for the delegates, 
in the following fields: news writing, 
typography, business management, edi- 
torials, features, yearbooks, magazines, 
and mimeographed papers. 

Sixty-seven high schools in the state 
were awarded certificates in a Better 
School Newspaper contest; twenty in 
the printed newspaper division, twenty- 
eight in the mimeographed newspaper 
division, and nineteen in the magazine 
division. 

Richard Cook of South Side High 
School, Elmira, and L. Donald Maher 
of Utica Free Academy, Utica, were 
winners of the $400 scholarships offer- 
ed annually to the male students who 
place first in the headline and current 
events contests, respectively. 


Trophies were also presented to stu- 
dents entering the best sports story, 
news story, feature story, editorials, 
and to the newspaper achieving the 
greatest improvement during the past 
year. 

At a meeting of journalism advisers, 
George Norvell of the New York state 
department of education, urged his 
audience to recommend to students the 
daily reading of newspapers as a major 
aid to journalistic style and standards. 

E. R. Vadeboncoeur, news director 
of Station WSYR, Syracuse, was the 
main speaker at a banquet at the On- 
ondaga Friday evening. There is no 
conflict between radio and newspapers 
in their own fields, he insisted. Speak- 
ing of the newspaper of tomorrow, he 
depicted it as having a riot of color, 
and of serving as an interpreter of 
news. 

The two-day convention was climax- 
ed Saturday afternoon when Syracuse 
University acted as host for the high 
school journalists who attended the 
Syracuse-Michigan State football game 
in Archbold Stadium. 

Mrs. Jeanette P. Deuel, Free Acad- 
emy, Elmira, was elected president of 
the association at a meeting of the 
board of directors following the con- 
ference program. Miss Katherine E. 
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of the School Press 


Drago of Dunkirk and Francis T. Ryan 
of Chateaugay were reelected vice- 
president and treasurer respectively. 
Erwin P. Palmer of Churchville was 
named secretary. Other members of 
the board of directors include Mrs. 
Adeline Woodruff, Van Hornesville, 
Miss Agnes S. Smith, Kingston, and 
Miss Hortense Barton, Richmond Hill. 


[ESSPA, the official quarterly publi- 
cation of the Empire State School 
Press Association, is one of the most 
attractive and instructive journals of 
its kind. If the ESSPA can stand the 
strain, each school press association of- 
ficer in the country should secure a 
copy. The publication office is at El- 
mira, N. Y., Free Academy.—Editor’s 
Note.] 


Inter-County Press 
Holds Meeting 


More than two hundred enthusiastic 
faculty advisers and staff members of 
student publications met in Stephen S. 
Palmer High School, Palmerton, Penn- 
sylvania, on Wednesday, September 27, 
to hear Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
speak inspiringly about school jour- 
nalism and to discuss in sectional 
groups the specific problems faced in 
individual schools. 


Fifteen schools sent delegations to 
the conference, an annual meeting 
sponsored by the Inter-County School 
Press Association, a regional group of 
the Pennsylvania state organization. A 
number of other schools participated 
by sending their publications for ex- 
hibit. 

In addition to Mr. Murphy, guests 
at the conference and: leaders of sec- 
tional meetings were Miss M. Elizabeth 
Mathews, secretary-treasurer of P. S. 
P. A., and Professor Dale H. Gramley, 
head of the department of journalism 
at Lehigh University. 

Chief item of business accomplished 
during the meeting was the adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws for the 
organization, which is beginning its 
third year of activity. 

J. W. Beattie, adviser of The Mir- 
ror, Stephen S. Palmer High School, 
Palmerton, was re-elected president of 
the group, while L. B. Richards, ad- 
viser of the Leni-Lenapian, Lehighton 
High School, was re-elected treasurer. 
New officers are Ralph C. Brown, ad- 
viser of the Brown and White, Cat- 
asauqua High School, vice-president, 
and Miss Nellie M. Reinhart, adviser 
of the Haven Fax, Schuylkill Haven 
High School, secretary. 


Associations 


Next conference of the organization 
has been scheduled for the last Wed- 
nesday in September, 1940, at Schuyl- 
kill Haven High School. 


R. I.’s 10th Conference 


The R. I. S. P. A. met for its tenth 
convention at Mount Pleasant High 
School November 15. 

Registration was followed by a tour 
of the building guided by the publica- 
tion staffs. 

Captain William E. Haskell, assistant 
to the president of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, was the principal speaker, 
his topic being “How To Use a News- 
paper in the Classroom.” 

Warren Carleen of The Classical 
Review was chairman of the advertising 
meeting, and Elliot Schmelz of The 
Centralite spoke on “Let Advertising 
Balance Your Budget.” Three editors 
presented their individual problems; 
Gerald Alletag of LaSalle Academy 
spoke on “Gossip Columns, ‘to be or 
not to be’.” Robert Aldrich, Crans- 
ton High School, spoke on “Stale 
News” and Elizabeth Doyle of St. 
Xavier’s Academy on “News That Is 
News.” 


Miss Helen M. E. McCarthy, ad- 
viser to The Centralite, Central High 
School, Providence, president of the 
R. I. S. P. A., presided at the general 


meeting. 


Alabama Aids Issued 


First number of “Alabama Aids” for 
High Schools, official journal of the 
A. H.S. P. A. issued by the Extension 
Department of the University of Ala- 


bama, contains a Press Conference 
Schedule of the eight meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the state arranged in 
place of the conference at the univer- 
sity postponed because certain buildings 
to be used for housing delegates had 
not been finished. Included also were 
the lists of district officers, an outline 
of the several conference programs, 
and the duties of the district commit- 
tees. The bulletin is issued monthly to 
all student publications. 


Change in Rating 


Murivian, Brookline, Mass., High 
School Yearbook, raised to First Place 
in the Senior High, 1501-2500 classifi- 


cation. 
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Teachers’ College Journalism a Training 
Ground For Sponsors of School Papers 


By HAROLD E. WINTERHALTER 


OME of the main objectives of 
S journalism in a Teachers College 

are (1) to inform the students and 
other interested persons of the activi- 
ties of the various organizations of the 
college, (2) to support the administra- 
tion of the institution in forwarding 
its plans and policies, (3) to train stu- 
dents in school journalism so that as 
teachers they may help to raise the 
standards of journalism in the public 
schools, (4) to maintain and increase 
the morale of the college, (5) to create 
a favorable impression of the institu- 
tion in the minds of those who come in 
contact with the college paper and 
(6) to give the participating students a 
better command of the English lan- 
guage. 

These objectives, of course, are only 
some of the purposes which justify the 
existence of a newspaper in a teacher- 
training institution. They are all rather 
obvious aims, but it might be worth 
while to discuss two of these objectives 
in some detail, since the extent to 
which the editors and sponsors of col- 
lege papers believe in them will de- 
termine the entire organization of the 
editorial and reportorial staffs. These 
objectives, which seem to be too fre- 
quently overlooked are to train teach- 
ers who can raise the standards of pub- 
lic school journalism and to give staff 
members a better command of their 
own language. 

It is dangerous to make generaliza- 
tions unsupported by facts but I should 
hazard a guess that ninety per cent of 
the teachers college papers in the 
United States are put out, essentially, 
by fewer than a half-dozen students in 
each institution. As far as I have been 
able to ascertain through conversation 
with the editors of other papers at 
C.S.P.A. Conventions, the above state- 
ment is a true one—and, perhaps, a 
too-conservative one. Let it suffice, at 
least, to say that a very small number 
of students edit the paper in many 
colleges, while the other members of 
the staff receive very little training in 
school journalism. 

While I believe this to be an entirely 
just criticism of college journalism, I 
do not imply that a few students have 
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a monopoly on the key positions and 
that other students do not have a 
chance to participate. The fault lies, in 
the first place, with those barely par- 
ticipating students themselves and, in 
the second place, with the viciousness 
of college journalism. 


OX who has edited the copy of a 
college paper for even a single 
issue cannot fail to be impressed with 
the general indifference of reporters to 
all the dicta of good journalism. Arti- 
cles are obviously written in great 
haste. Frequently vital facts are lack- 
ing; the time and place of a perform- 
ance, the admission price, the speaker’s 
first name, the title of his address— 
these are often never given a thought 
as the reporter scribbles his story. And 
how many times have “reporters” re- 
ported “no news” about an organiza- 
tion which is about to undertake an im- 
portant project! The neglect to make 
any attempt to follow the simplest 
rules of preparation of copy (rules 
which have been clearly stated) and 
the avoidance in toto of established 
styles dishearten many editors. The 
crowning iniquity of all, however, is 
perpetrated by the senior who is ma- 
joring in English and shows an igno- 
rance of the most basic rules of capital- 
ization, punctuation and grammar. 


Quite obviously, any college in which 
these indictments apply, and they do 
apply in many colleges, is not gradu- 
ating students who are prepared to 
raise the standards of public school 
journalism, nor is it raising the paper 
as a medium for improving the stu- 
dents’ command of English. 


Who is to blame for the situation? 
Certainly, the students themselves, 
who make little or no attempt to cor- 
rect their errors, must accept a large 
portion of the blame. But what of the 
editor? Shouldn’t he give instruction 
in journalism, insist upon higher stand- 
ards and see that a greater number of 


students participate actively? Theoreti- ° 


cally, he should, if he believes in the 
two objectives which are the basis of 
this discussion. But the viciousness of 
the system under which he works pre- 
vents constructive reform. His time and 
energies are too often taken up by the 


task of producing a paper every few 
days to allow him to correct the evils 
he has inherited. He finds it easier to 
“do it himself” than attempt to build 
a staff of capable, loyal and conscien- 
tious assistants. Then, too, the stand- 
ards of his paper must necessarily be 
relaxed if he is to turn some of his 
energies from producing his paper to 
building a staff. 


OWEVER, the attempt should be 

made. At the crux of the whole 
situation lies a lack of definite respon- 
sibility for each of the editor’s immed- 
iate assistants. The obvious solution is 
to make the associate editors responsi- 
ble for specific areas of work and hold 
them to that responsibility. This di- 
vision of responsibility will reduce the 
work of the editor and give him time 
to train his reporters, in addition to 
giving a greater number of students 
actual experience with the problems of 
school journalism. 

If a policy of division of responsibil- 
ity had been in force on a certain col- 
lege paper, the assistant editor would 
not have become interested in May of 
his senior year in learning something 
about makeup, just in case he ever had 
to sponsor a school paper. 

He walked into the newspaper office 
at 8:30 o’clock on the night when the 
final issue of the paper was being made 
up. Makeup was about finished. The 
editor looked at him quizzically. “I 
thought you wanted to learn something 
about makeup.” 

“J do,” came the reply. “Tell me 
about it.” 


Page Devoted to 
Student Publications 


The bi-monthly bulletin for teachers, 
issued by the New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League, devotes a page to the interests 
of student editors. The editors read 
the publications, make general com- 
ment on their contents, suggest topics 
for articles and give helpful references. 
This is a direct outgrowth of the joint 
competition conducted annually by the 
CSPA and the National Tuberculosis 
Association in connection with the sale 
of the Christmas Seals. 
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Pictorial Covers for 


“Ye Falconet” Editors 


F YOU present the yearbook to 
your student body with an out- 
standing, beautifully illustrated 

hard cover, you have already won half 
of the battle. Students will feel that it 
is an excellent book even before open- 
ing to the first page. 


A unique process for making a hard 
cover was used for “Ye Falconet” 
January 1939, the semi-annual publish- 
ed by the Castlemont High School of 
Oakland, California. The process used 
is the only one known whereby an 
actual picture of a building, scene, pho- 
tomontage, person or any pictorial de- 
sign or subject may be reproduced 
clearly and in its fullest tones on cover 
materials of rough texture like fabri- 
coid, canvas cloth, leather or any de- 
sirable cover material of rough texture. 


Theme of “Ye Falconet” which was 
carried through on division pages, sen- 
ior pages, and cover was the Golden 
Gate World’s Fair. A pictorial repro- 
duction of the Tower of the Sun rising 
tall and straight was the cover motif. 
The cover reproduction was made on 
an antique whitecloth and carried 
every detail of the original photo used. 
It was not necessary to use the old 
method of reproducing the pictorial 
subject by the halftone screen method 
on glossy paper and then gluing the 
paper panel on the cover. The repro- 
duction was made in perfect detail and 
fullest tones right on the cover material 
completely eliminating the confusing 
halftone screen. 


gt THIS cover process all the etch- 


ing of the metal plate used is done 
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with great care by hand. The breaking 
up of the subject into small dots by the 
use of a screen as in halftone prints is 
completely avoided. The ink acts more 
as a dye than ink and does not fade in 
the sun nor smudge with handling. A 
wide variety of beautiful colors is 
available. Purple, a very difficult color 
with which to work, was used on the 
cover of “Falconet.” 


Mr. D. H. Murnik of the Oakland 
National Engraving Company, a mas- 
ter craftsman, selected this artistic 
method of reproduction as the highest 
type of print to be found in the world. 
Through his efforts it is now available 
to any high school or college in the 
United States at reasonable cost. Up 
to this time it was not satisfactory be- 
cause of the lack of skilled workmen 
in the country to handle the manufac- 
ture, but the Oakland National En- 
gravers Company operates this process 
plant in conjunction with a complete 
and modern engraving plant. 


It attempts to produce yearbooks of 
more outstanding artistic value. In 
most cases jobs can be handled very 
successfully merely by the student edi- 
tor sending in sketches or photographs 
of the desired subjects to reproduce. 


5 use of this printing on the 
“Falconet” cover has opened a 
new field to high school and college 
books. The process has already been 
adapted for frontispieces, division 
pages, view sections, etc. The advan- 
tage here like on covers is the fact that 
antique and handmade papers can be 
used. Also the rich tones of ink make 
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a more artistic reproduction. The pro. 
cess is also adaptable to color repro- 
duction for division or view pages. 


This new cover may be secured by 
schools any place in the United States 
by sending the pictures to the Oakland 
National Engraving Company; how. 
ever if your school is located in North- 
ern California, it will be definitely to 
your advantage to request that a rep- 
resentative personally call. 


“Ye Falconet” was received with 
much enthusiasm by the student body 
at Castlemont High School. Twelve 
hundred and fifty copies were sold and 
at least two hundred more could have 
been sold had the books been available. 
It was exhibited with the fair publicity 
at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position on Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay. 


“Ye Falconet” is now on exhibit in 
the samples of Oakland National En- 
graving Company better yearbooks, 
and many requests for information re- 
garding this type of cover have come 
in already from other schools. 


Quill and Scroll’s First 
New Jersey Conference 


Under the direction of Edward Kip 
Chace, adviser to The Tower of Prince- 
ton, N. J., High School, the first an- 
nual Conference of New Jersey Chap- 
ters of Quill and Scroll was held at 
that school on Saturday, November 
18. 


Stating, “Quill and Scroll is an inter- 
national society. There is no intention 
of forming a new state-wide group. We 
have enough state associations. Our 
hope is that an informal conference 
such as this will be will aid each of us 
and make for a closer unity of school 
publications, editors, and advisers in 
New Jersey,” the meeting developed 
into a series of discussion groups un- 


der Mr. Chace’s leadership. 


Speakers on the program’s general 
meetings were Joseph M. Murphy, Di- 
rector of CSPA, and Dr. George Gal- 
lup, founder of Quill and Scroll and 
Director of the Institute of Public 
Opinion. Leaders of discussion groups 
included Charles L. Allen, Director of 
the Department of Journalism of Rut- 
gers University, Benjamin Gronewald 
of Dover High and Angell Mathewson 
of Trenton Central High. 
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For Improved Yearbooks Investigate Ink 


HE time to worry about printing 

ink is BEFORE the publication is 

printed. Too often, an _ editor 
thinks about ink only after it is too late 
to do anything about it. When his year- 
book is finished, he may be pleased 
with its appearance—or he may fer- 
vently wish he had not left the selec- 
tion of ink to chance. 


It is true that the ink manufacturer 
is far removed from the customer and 
has little contact with him. College and 
high school annuals let printing, en- 
graving and paper contracts with de- 
liberation and care, but the ink is 
usually forgotten—it just takes care of 
itself. And yet, good ink is certainly a 
necessary ingredient in the recipe for 
a good yearbook. 


I remember one case in particular 
where poor ink wrecked the best laid 
plans of a high school yearbook staff 
in a large midwestern city. The staff 
had worked hard all year and had pre- 
pared a first-class annual. The art 
motif called for a special shade of red 
—one of the school colors. In match- 
ing this shade, however, something 
went wrong. When the book came off 
the press it was printed in a sickly and 
unappetizing orange. To make matters 
worse, this soon faded into a wishy- 
washy hue in complete contrast to the 
color of the cover, which had been 
matched correctly. The printer ex- 
plained to the heartbroken editor that 
it was all the ink’s fault. This was true 
enough, but it didn’t help much after 
the damage had been done. The time 
to have decided the ink was bad was 
the day the ink was selected. 


CY this neglect of an important 
detail? I think there are two rea- 
sons. First, school editors usually know 
little about printing ink and, therefore, 
never worry about it—until after the 
book is out. Second, until recently, the 
general impression, even among print- 
ers, was that all ink was pretty much 
the same. 


But today, inks are distinctly not the 
same. Developments and research have 
produced certain inks that are far bet- 
ter to meet exacting specifications than 
the ordinary run of printing inks. 
Within the last few years, science has 
entered the field of ink manufacturing 
to establish just what types and varie- 
ties of inks are best suited for news- 
Papers, tin can labels, yearbooks, wrap- 
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Of International ‘Printing Ink 


pers, and the hundreds of special jobs 
which worry printers. A seven story 
building in New York City houses The 
Research Laboratories of International 
Printing Ink where research has solved 
many problems in ink manufacture and 
application. Here the first commercial 
“spectrophotometet” is analyzing and 
matching colors with mechanical pre- 
cision through a complex photoelectric 
system. Fadeometers test the perma- 
nence of inks and colors by subjecting 
them to light so intense that it equals 
in one hour, one month of noon sun- 
shine. | 

A recent ink development sets new 
standards of legible printing by using 
a process where the ink dries instanta- 
neously. In ordinary methods, the ink, 
drying slowly, is absorbed by the pa- 
per and hence unavoidably spreads 
enough to make an absolutely sharp 
impression impossible. This new pro- 
cess, called Vaporin, makes “slip 
sheets” unnecessary and thus removes 
another enemy of perfect legibility. 
“Slip sheets” are blank pieces of paper 
placed on printed sheets as they come 
off the press in order to protect the wet 
ink surfaces. A certain amount of blur- 
ring is almost inevitable when “slip 
sheets” are used, for if they rub even 
slightly against the wet ink surface, 
they will smudge the characters. 

The newly developed science of 
printing inks has made some very real 
contributions to the graphic arts. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the fact that 
the “Annual Advertising Award” for 
research went recently to International 
Printing Ink for “the project most con- 
spicuous in advancing the knowledge 
and science of advertising.” 


ESEARCH has developed the 

right inks for special jobs. And a 
yearbook is a very special job. It has 
two important qualifications not com- 
mon to ordinary printed pieces. 

First of all, nearly all yearbooks to- 
day use color. This color and the ap- 
propriate inks must be accurately 
matched or the finished book will be 
printed in shades which the artist did 
not have in mind at all. Second quali- 
fication, and most essential, is that an- 
nuals are permanent—they are made 
to last a lifetime. Such an ephemeral 
thing as a newspaper—read today and 
then discarded—does not have to wor- 
ry too much about fading inks. But 
how would you feel if five years from 


now you picked up your annual and 
found its colors streaked and faded, 
the engravings weak and toneless? The 
ink would be to blame. 

Some of the brightest and most at- 
tractive colors that we see in advertis- 
ing pamphlets will lose their brilliance 
in a few months. And it doesn’t matter 
a bit. Such things are not made for 
permanence; they are read once and 
then thrown away. The inks with which 
they are printed are well suited to this 
purpose, but not to college annual pro- 
duction. 

Just as there are “best” inks for 
every printing job today, there are 
“best” inks to use in printing college 
and high school annuals. Generally 
speaking, these inks cost the printer 
little more than the ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill variety. They may make a de- 
cided difference in the appearance of a 
yearbook—just off the press or five 
years later. 


_ printing contract for a year- 
book usually covers ink so, ordinar- 
ily, no added expense would result if 
the printer were asked to use a particu- 
lar kind of ink. Often a phrase commit- 
ting the printer to use “high quality 
inks” is inserted in the contract, and 
that is the sole mention and disposition 
of the matter. This clause is relatively 
worthless, of course, since the term 
“high quality” may be construed to 
mean anything that is convenient. 

Editors should specify ink rather 
than leaving it to chance. Not that 
printers slyly and willfully use shoddy 
inks to make a few extra dollars. But 
leaving things to chance is bad policy. 
Certainly as essential a detail as ink, 
which can improve or ruin an annual’s 
appearance, is worthy of the editor’s 
earnest consideration. He should make 
sure that his ink source is as reliable as 
his printer or his engraver. It may be 
true that undergraduate editors know 
little about printing inks. But they can 
learn about ink and ink manufacturers 
just as they learn enough about en- 
graving, printing, and paper to award 
contracts on an intelligent basis. 

Insist that your printer use the best 
inks possible for every phase in the 
production of your annual. This will 
cost him very little more, and you will 
have the assurance that this important 
item will contribute to the success of 
your book. 

Don’t take a chance on ink. 
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Success Story .... 


UT of Julia Richman High 
School in New York City 
comes The Bluebird, which 

takes a first place or medalist rating 

in the literary-art classification for 
magazines every time it enters. 

Out of Julia Richman also, through 
the kind offices of Miss Catherine Hay- 
den Jones, adviser to The Bluebird, 
have come two feature articles for The 
Review which have given aid and en- 
couragement to many aspiring writers. 

The first of these was the story of 
“Jehanne de Mare, Poet”, a Julia Rich- 
man girl, in the February, 1939, issue. 
Her book, “Brief Pagentry”, was favor- 
ably reviewed by newspaper columnists 


and she was favorably mentioned in 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s, “My Day.” 


Again, in October, we learned about 
Marjorie Lederer, winner of the St. 
Gaudens’ Medal in art and recognized 
widely for her poetry. 


Now, in another field, we hear about 
Judith Tuvim, contributor to The 
Bluebird as well as one of its pub- 
licity managers. An article appeared 
about her in Cue, “The Weekly Maga- 
zine of New York Life” entitled, “Suc- 
cess Story.” She is one of five young 
people, whose average age is 22, who 
have been appearing nightly at the 
Rainbow Room on the top floor of the 


R. C. A. Building. 


It seems she was caught in the rain 
one day when passing The Village 
Vanguard, ordered a cup of coffee and 
tried to make it last out the bad 
weather. The entertainment, poetry 
reading, bored her and she told the 
proprietor what she thought of it. He 
challenged her to prove she could do 
better and she took him up. Her Re- 
vuers were organized and they did 
songs and sketches until they could 
write their own. Now they are making 
a hit uptown. At least that’s what 
“Cue” says. 


When in school, less than two years 
ago, Miss Tuvim was interested in dis- 
covering talent just as she had to scout 
around for it to organize her group. 
The following sketch she wrote for 
The Bluebird for the autumn of 1937 
is interesting in view of subsequent 
events: 


Talent Hunt 


In a school teaming with over eight 
thousand enthusiastic, alert girls, there 
must be much hidden writing talent 
waiting to be “discovered.” The pro- 
cess of weeding out these girls, and 
helping them realize and develop their 
potentialities, we called a “talent hunt.” 
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Probably the factor most important to 
success in later life is the directing of 
youthful energy into constructive and 
worthwhile channels. Thus the “Blue- 
bird” hopes to encourage the talented. 
We begin this encouragement by tell- 
ing you a little about our “talented.” 

Gay Chasman, whose poetry is as de- 
lightful as her name, captivated the 
judges with lines like these: 


I let the wind race through my 
hair—- 

I let my heart-burst songs come 
free—— 

I let my sun-drenched spirit dare 

To utter words of ecstacy. 


Maritza Leskovar has recently come 
to our school from Croatia. She has 
a refreshingly unaffected style. 


In last spring’s Kaleidoscope Issue, 


through her delightful essay “Color”, 
we made the happy acquaintance of 
Joan Usoskin whose story “The Shin- 
ing Distance” you have read in this 
“Bluebird.” 

Once in a long while we are privi- 
leged to have in our midst a girl who 
has true talent and a great gift for 
writing. Such a girl is Barbara Baer, 
elected this term to literary editorship 
of the “Bluebird.” 

However, not all our talent is liter- 
ary. Some people have a genius for 
management. Such a discovery is Bev- 
erly Suser—a third termer who has 
shown to her grateful school-mates her 
outstanding sense of cooperation, and 
her enthusiasm for business, for inter- 
viewing, and for public speaking. 

There are Renee Lane and Babe 
Koch, Simone Rabstein, Patricia High- 
smith and others, who show talent. 

May we hear frequently from these 
new contributors and may we wish 
them success in the years to come. 


Breaks We Should Not Make 


By ELIZABETH LAMB SHEFFIELD 


cAdviser, Kozminski Ace 
Kozminski School, Chicago, Illinois 


NE of the seeming difficulties en- 
O countered when typing the sten- 
cil for a mimeographed paper is the 
breaking of a word at the proper place 
when it is necessary to carry a part 
over to the next line. If a dictionary 
is at hand and the typist takes time to 
investigate, there is no difficulty. It 
is when these two precautions—diction- 
ary and time—are not available that 
the typist gets into trouble. 


Often, repeating a word mentally 
will alleviate the uncertainty. For in- 
stance, childless would easily be dis- 
covered as two words but children does 
not break at the end of child as the 
accent falls between the | and d where 
the word should be broken. Thus the 
mental concept of a word broken into 
the parts as pronounced will aid much 
in deciphering the syllables. 


Only at the end of syllables should 
a word be broken and hyphenated to 
continue onto the next line. Lack of 
obedience to that rule was the basis 
of many mistakes found in the mimeo- 
graphed papers judged in the recent 
Contest of the C.S.P.A. 


OME of the other words which 
were not broken at the syllables 
were “urged”, which can readily be 
seen to be the monosyllable “urge” 
with the past participle suffix added. 


“Inches” 


“in-ches.” 


was another word. It is not 

Among the more difficult words to 
syllabicate were accordian, Japanese, 
various, November, portraying, activi- 
ties, and boulevard. 


There is the narrower concept as to 
the proper way to handle the break- 
ing of a word in order to carry it to 
the next line. Only at certain syllables 
should a word be broken. These breaks 
are where a prefix or sufhx is added. 
These syllabication br: aks are prefer- 
able. This is not aiways adhered to 
and the break at any syllable is ac- 
ceptable. 


It is also advisable to have enough 
of the word at the end of the line so 
that the word can be comprehended. 

It is often quoted, “Be safe—do not 
break a word but start on the next line 
rather than run the risk of being 
wrong.” True, a line of hyphens down 
a column is not attractive. 


Some rules might help. 

. Do not divide words except be- 
tween syllables. 
Do not separate a one letter syl- 
lable from the rest of the word. 
Words of one syllable should not 
be divided. 
Do not break small words but put 
all of the word on the next line. 
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SPECIMEN 
HEADLINE SCHEDULE 
CHARTS 


Compiled by an experienced press adviser 

and an experienced printer—arranged for 

school use—and sought after by printers 
themselves it is so practical 


Fifty cents to members 


Seventy-five cents to others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


STYLE BOOKS 


wear out but they never outlive their usefulness. 


The C. S. P. A. STYLE BOOK is the product 
of much search and investigation by a group of 
experienced advisers. 


More than 12,000 have been printed and used 
since it was compiled. 


Another reprint has just been made. Supply 
your staff with a standard guide and reduce the 
errors and disappointments. 


Fifteen Cents to Members 
Twenty-five to Others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


PRIMER 
Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; 
a simplified text in the classroom; an 
aid to the adviser 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTS TO MEMBERS 
FIFTY CENTS TO OTHERS 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University New York City 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Editors and staff members of member-publica- 
tions may secure this gold filled insignia as a 
charm or pin for fifty cents. 


The faculty adviser must endorse or approve 
each application. Many staffs purchase these as 
a unit or use them as awards for staff positions. 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 





The 16th Annual Contest For Newspapers and Magazines 


DEADLINE FOR NEWSPAPERS—JANUARY 15, 1940 
DEADLINE FOR MAGAZINES—FEBRUARY 5, 1940 
ALL ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS—JANUARY 15, 1940 


Entry Forms, Announcements and Other Literature will be mailed early in December, 1939 


For Additional Information write :— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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